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Dear Reader, 



While the f irsit year of the New York City Adult Literacy Initiative 
Mas ciiaracterized by dramatic growth, the second year was a year of 
increased stability. New sites were added to the core systan of classes 
and tutorial sessions provided at caniunity based organizations, canijuses 
of the City Uhiversity of New York, liiarary branches, and sites of the 
Board of fiducaticn. However, for the noet part, start-up activities, such 
as staffing and renovation were ocnpleted in the first year which eaiowed 
for greater attrition to instructional developna^rt, student needs, and 
program refinement in the second. 

Ihis report on 1986 provides information on the number of literacy 
programs, the type and qu2dity of services provided, the nunber of people 
served and sane information on the inpact of those servines. ihe nuirbers 
are inpressive. Nearly 50,000 adults were served by programs of the New 
York City Adult Literacy Initiative. However, the real nature of the 
Initiative is seen \A)ex\ one locdcs beyond the numbers and sees the tens of 
thousands of eKlults - workers, the unesiplcyed, heme owners, high school 
drop-cuts, iitinigrants, parents - all striving to develop their reading, 
writing, math and English language skills. Ihe New York City Adult 
Literacy Initiative has built a remarkable system vhich can serve as a 
model for other areas attenpting to respond to the diverse needs of 
learners and the coitplexity of a wide range of agencies providing literacy 
sservioes. 

Ihe many people involved in maJdng this report possible are too 
numerous to mention each by name. Howevar, several people vho shouldered 
the re^jonsibilities of data collection and verification, analysis, 
writing and editing deserve ^>ecial mention: Diane Harrington^ Ruth 
Oiamberland, Delia Ocuncil, Joan Manes and Beverly Clement. 

The teachers, and other program staff are at the heart of the 
Initiative by providing the basic services, but they also collect and 
r^rt the information needed to ijnderstand the scope and the extent of 
literacy activities in New York City. 

The central staffs of ABE/HSE/ESL Services of the Board of Education, 
the Office of Academic Affairs of the City University of New York, the 
OcmtiLinity Developnient Agency, the Brooklyn Public Library, the New York 
Public Library and the (Meens Public Library have pmvidert the overall 
coordination of services within their systeops. Their administrative and 
prograitmatic st^Jport have strengthened the efforts of each literacy 
prxDgram and contributed to the development of a strong city-wide system. 



A desGrlptiofi of the Initiative would not be ocraplebe without 
adkncKnTledging the two people who have ptxTvided the prisazy leadership to 
it. Marian SdtMsrz, Ooottlijiator of the Itew Yoric City Nayor's Office of 
Ycwth Services, and Lois Matheson, Program Associate of the Veu York State 
EHucation Department, with the support of Garrett Murphy and Russell Kcatz 
of the State Bducatian Department, have maintained a steadfast conmitment 
to e}9)anding and iiiproving literacy services so that they are available to 
New Yoiicers throughout the city. 

While the New York City ASult Literacy Initiative has si^ported an 
enormous expansion of litracy services, we're well aware that we are only 
beginning to respond to the demand and need for services. The strong 
foundation put hx place during the first two years edlows us to consider 
Uie possibility of continued ea^ ansion and the opportunity to examine and 
inprove the quality of services, and moreover, enables us to face the 
challenges of the future. 



Sincerely, 




Jacqueline Cook 
Executive Director 
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Fiscal year 1986 (JUly l, 1985 - JUnt 30, 1986) narload the seoorxJ 
year of tte Nn.r Yoiic City Mult Ut«racy mitiativ*. This Initiative 
t^prasants a major inwtntnt by th« City and State, in both financial 
and hmn rewxizcas, to asqpand and iiiiirovia adult literacy s6zvioes in H&ia 
York City, it is a^sported by MniciEMd Anivtanoe OcnrporatiGn (MAC) 
ftmds administered by the City, and by federal Adult BL.acation Act (AEA) 
nmds and state aid to adult ptogiam and Welfare Education Prcgtam (WEP) 
funds administered by the Nsv York State Education Depardnsnt. this 
report will provide data on the literacy prograno operated thrxaughout the 
City vAiich are part of the Initiative. 

Part I presents infomation on the students and staff participatim in 
literacy programs cperated by the New York City Board of BdLcation, the 
City university of New York, and a variety of comiunity based 
organizations. Itot n deacriboo the literacy servioes provided by the 
three public library systems, which are scnewhat different fron those 
provided by the other agencies. In addition to classes aid tutorial 
servioes, the libraries have established broad oollactions of 
instructional and professional materials in adult education, available 
for use by other literacy p iciiji am a i as wbII as iiiaividuals. 



The Nfew Vorlc CAiy ^,,1^ Tijteracv Initiative. 

The primary goal of the Heu York City Adult Uteracy Initiative is to 
expand and ijrprwe adult literacy servioes throughout the city. 

In Fiscal Year 1985, the City and state cooperated in ooonainating new 
monies which were made available in that year with other resources 
already being used to st^port adult literacy servioes. 

Since 1963 the New York State Education Department (SED) has been 
administering funds to support adult basic education servioes thrxsughout 
the State. Uie State iBgislature provided additional funds for adult 
basic education beginning in fY'85 when it passed the EtaployuBnt 
Preparation Education (EPE) bill which provided monies to local education 
agencies providing literacy servioes. 'n?ese monies were ccstoined with 
federal ftmds provided by the Adult Education Act (AEA) and other funds 
s^jortlng adult literr::y, including the Welfare Education Program (WEP) . 

More than $1 billion in Mmicipal Assistance Carporation (MAC) surplus 
funds will be used by New York City over a four year period to enhance 
the City's eooncnic develcpnent. A portion of these funds, $40 million- 
has been allocated to oontoat adult illiteracy. Of this $6 million was 
^)ent in fiscal year 1985; $8.3 million was spent In fiscal year 1986; 
$12 million was allocated for fiscal year 1987 and $13.5 million for 
fiscal year 1988. Hie MAC funds have provided for the expansion and 
inprovement of literacy servioes as well as strong locaJ. control and 
coordination of resources. 
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ftar (xnvmlanot, this cxBbliiation of funds adtministerad by the city ani 
Stata and used f or tha New York City AAilt Utaracy Initiative will be 
rafarrad to thraug^hout this r«|xn± as KMySED funds. 

lha nead ftor this adult litaracy initiativa is aoxta. At least one 
aillisn, and paEhaps as neuny as era and ona-half nillion, adults and 
older yaxth In New YokIc City have linitad literacy aWlla. itany of these 
individuals camct find eniaoynint and oanrat avan enter most jci> 
training prograBs because tiny cannot raad and write or apeak Ihgli& i 
Mel}, encugh to qualify, in fiscal year 1984, appvoKiaately 5,000 
clJMsrocn places ^«re available to these Ulitetate Yorkers, ihe 
active witing list included 12,000 naraa, and, acoocdin? to a state 
survey, more than 50,000 people were tumad away. 

Iha new funds v«re provided to mqpanH and ispravm the cz^acity of 
literacy prograns to respond to this naed. The city and stata oocperated 
in developingr finding guidelines and data collection prDoedures for 
MAC/SEO-fUnded literacy pr og iaios and in setting overall goals for the Ndw 
York City Adult Literacy Initiative. Ihis cocperaticn nust itself be 
recognized as an iuportant step in strengthening adult literacy prtigrans 
Ir the City. *- ^ 

IWo types of instructional pEngxasB are eligible for funling: basic 
eAxation (basic reading, writing, and math) and ESOL (English for 
apeakars of other languages) . A particular oonoem is to address the 
problfos of those mast in naed of assistance, iha guidelines call for at 
least 25% of all students served to be at the lowest reading levels 
(eqpiivalent to grades 0-4.9) , and at least 25% at the lowest level of 
EJiglish proficiency (ESQL levels \ * II) . In addition, the goal is to 
serve student populations of which 50% are unenployed. 

ITie MAC/SED-fUndad adult literacy initiative aisB to increase 
substantially the nunber of students who can be served in literacy 
programs providing basic education and B50L services. It is also aimad 
at iaproving the qpoality of Naw York Citi"s basic skills instruction in 
order to reduce adult illiteracy in future years. 

Ihe Data and the Pmr tim Prooa dunep 

Iha data amnarized and dlsnissefl in this docunwit weire prcvided by 
programs in reports subaitted during the year. All r«por1:s were sent 
directly to fUnders who sant oopies of the repcots to the Utezacy 
Assistance Oanter whace data weona ccnpiled and stannrized. Data are 
reportfld — in aggregate en the classes, labs, and tutorial ac«aiora 
provided the programs of the city university of New York (am) , the 
cQOBunity based ocganizatlcnB and the Board of Education, ihase data 
reported on students, and the type and extent of servlcas. TSie public 
libraries nportad on their Ksrvioes by sUbnitting a final report which 
described: the literacy oaircen (the location, hours of operation, and 
eq^iipnant rescuroas) ; the li>:ezacy oollectiom (the quantity and type of 
materials) ; and the weekly use of the centers. 
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•mis «port ia being vnritten and dissoninated to provide a detailed 
sunmary of the F5f 1986 literacy activities supported by the Nfew York City 
Adult Utwracy initiative. Wiile only aggregate data m avaUable and 
reported here, individual student data have been oolloctad and 
incorporated into a city-wide data base for raeearcAi analysis. A 
separate report will be issued describing the research findings. 



PART 1 



B OF THE mV UNTVRRSnV OF NTW y^Py. 
OCfftJNnY-BASED CHGANTZATTQMS . 
AND BOARD OF WrmfTTftt 
LITERACY PROtaaMS 



I. raOVIEER Ar :RNnTy; 

In fiscad yeeu: 1986, instructicDn in basic reeding, writing, and 
natheraatics and in E^lish far spea]cers of other languacfes (ESOL) was 
offered by 10 oollecres of the city Uhiversity of New Yoric (CUNY) , 33 
oomunity-based orQianizations (CBOs) , and 22 regior» within the Board of 
Bducatlon (BOE) under MAC/SED funding. This represcaits slightly fewer 
programs for CUNY and CBOs as ooBpared with FY 1985, when U CUNY colleges 
and 36 CBOs offered literacy instruction. For the Board of Education, a 
major new prograBn, the Oonsortixam for WorJoer Literacy (oomrising 7 
unions) , was added in FY 1986. 

Ohese programs continued to offer great diversity in their services to 
the adu lts in various oonnunities of New York City, ihey rarged txxxn 
programs with feMsr than 50 students in two or three classes to Board of 
Education regions with multiple sites servinnr over 2,000 students. Die 
format of instruction edso varied greatly, iutcrieds, sasall group 
instruction, and labs (including ocnputer^-assisted instruction) were 
offered in addition to dassrccn iistruction. 

Ihe most ocntnon type ol instruction offered in these prograns was 
English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) ; closely following that 
was basic education (BE) . In addition, as in FY 1985, several programs 
offered instruction in mathanatics or in basic education in a native 
language (BENL) , usually Spanish or French. Many programs provided 
instruction in more than one area. 



II. 



A. M^,lt??r fftllrtfntff and Tvds of Inata-ucfclon 

ItiB instructicnal piujiaiuB deacriM here served a total of 47,089 
students in FY 1986, an incxease of 6,993 over fY 1985. Hie nunter of 
students served by each provider agency in b^cti type of instruction is 
presented in Table 1. 

TAHt£ 1 

WMBER OF S'lUUfcUTS SHAVED BY HV3VICGR AGEUCY 

aJNY CBCS BOE TXmL 



BE 


4,915* 
22.77% 


2,360 
10 9% 


14,387 
66.4% 


21,663 
100% 




2,380 
10.0% 


3,421 
14.4% 


17,948 
75.6% 


23,749 
100% 




123 
10.9% 


216 
19.2% 


785 
69.8% 


1,124 
1C0% 


NAIH 


23 
4.2% 


530 
95.8% 


0 

0.0% 


553 
100% 




7,442 
15.8% 


6,527 
13.9% 


33,120 
70.3% 


47,089 
100% 



* Seme of these OUNY students recselved instruction in Spanish. Since an 
exact nur'^er was not reported, they are included in this BE total. 

As shewn in Table 1, the Board of Education served 70% of the total 
students for FY 1986. Ihe ccnnunity-based organizations served about 14% 
of the total, vihile am served about 16%. In FY 1985, the Boanl of 
Education served the same share of the total, about 70%. Ihe CUNY 
colleges' share of the total increased trm FY 1985, when they served just 
under 10%, while the GBOs' ahaze deczeased fttn FY 1985, when they served 
about 18% of the total naftaer of students. 

Ihe Board of Education served nore than tMcHliizds of the total 
students in both BE and ESQL. In actual nunbers, hcwever, the Board 
served 1,655 feMar students in BE than In FY 1985, and 5,595 more students 
in ESOL. OJNY served a proportionally higgler ruater of BE students. 
Students in BENL %Mre served in proportionately higher nuiiaerB by CBOs, 
^ch also servie^i the vast majority of students in separate math 
instructicn. Many basic education classes at all agencies included math 
instruction as part of their curriculum. 



Using the sane data presented In T^le 1, IfedDle 2 presents a breakdown 
of students by type of instruction. 



T^Bl£ 2 

mWBER OF STODENIS BY TSfPE OF JNSTR XTiati 





BE 


ESOL 


BEML 


NAIH 




OJNY 


4,916 
66.0% 


2,380 
32.0% 


123 
1.7% 


23 
0.3% 


7,442 
100% 


CBOS 


2,360 
36.2% 


3,421 
52.4% 


216 
3.3% 


530 
8.1% 


6,527 
100% 


BOE 


14,387 
43.4% 


17,948 
54.2% 


785 
2.4% 


0 


33,120 
100% 


TOOAL 


21,663 
46.0% 


23,749 
50.4% 


1,124 
2.4% 


553 
1.2% 


47,089 
100% 



Table 2 illiistrates that slightly more than half of all students, 
50.4%, vera enrolled in ESOL instruction, as ocnpared with 46% in BE 
instruction. Again, this is a reversal of percentages trm n 1985, when 
51.6% of the students were enrolled in BE, and 44.5% wexe enrolled in 
ESOL. All provider agencies except OUMV served substantially more 
students in ESOL than in BE. 

In addition to the nunisers given here, the provider agencies served 
6,324 students reading at grade levels 9 through 12 in basic education 
classes. OINY served 2,845 such students, CBOs served 73, and the Board 
of Ed uc a t ion served 3,406. Since city MAC funds only sufported BE 
services for levels 0-8.9, these higher level students are excluded fron 
this report. 

In re 1986, a significant change was made in the system for providing 
services to pre-GED and GED students. Prior to FY 1986, GEO services were 
provided thmigh the Board of Education, fttiile services were located at 
CBO s an d CUKY rmrpwiw throug^iout the city and in the case of CUNY the GED 
program \ms coordinated through its central office, all GED students and 
therefore instructional and contact hours, were reported through the BOE. 
In FY 1986 a nsw iBodel was created which provided for a transition of scne 
of these services trm the BGE to CUNY. Ihe increased FY '86 nuDdoer at 
the BE \3¥iper levels for CUNY and the decrease for BOE ani the change in 
the prcportion of E5 vs. ESOL students served reflect the inplauntation 
of this change. Ihis change in service providers also significantly 
explains the shift in the prcportion of total students being served by 
each literacy provider agency. 
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Baing the first year in this transition of services, CUNY data 
oollecticn and reporting procsedures were not solidified. Dvsrefoze, 
differenoes existed in the type of information reported. Ihe 2,923 CUNY 
pre-^GED stuteits 8-6.9 are included in the total pLOoented in this section 
but, exoept vihere specifically noted, are not included in the sections 
which fbllcv. 

B. Instructional IgveJ fftllilfflTtff* 

A major goal of the NAC/SED literacy funding is to address the needs 
of adults functioning at the lowast reading levels and^or having the least 
proficiency in English. For this raascxi, um funding guidelines specify 
that at least 25% of the students served be reading at grade levels 0-4.9 
an* that at least another 25% be at the beginning ESQL levels (I/II) . 
'.Ais goal vas difficult to attedn for basic education students, as it 
in FY 1985, aooording to pt og iam nanagers, %A» stated that beginning or 
very poor readers were the most difficult gatap to recruit and to retedn. 
During FY 1986 for readers at levels 0-4.9 represented only 13.1% of the 
total student population, exactly the same percentage as in FY 1985. It 
must be recognized, howweir, that BE students as a whole r*ipresent 
substantially less than half the total student population (42.4%, as seen 
in Table 2) . The 5,794 students served in the lower instructional levels 
of EE represent 30.9% of the total nuniaer of BE students, which Is a 
substantial increase trrsu FY 1985 when only 25.3% of the BE population 
were in levels 0-4.9. ESOL students at levels I/II, en the other hand, 
represented 38.9% of the total student population, an increase fran 33.6% 
in FY 1985. All three provider agencies were surjoessfUl in recruiting 
beginning level ESOL students. 

TftBTf! 3 

NUMBER OF BE AND ESOL STUfXmS AT lOHEK INSISVCTIOMAL WELS 





BE 


% 


% 


ESOL 


% 


% 




levels 


BE 


Total 


Xjevels 


ESOL 


Total 




0-4.9 


Pap 


Pop 


I/II 


Pop 


Pop 


CUNY 


942 


47.3% 


20.8% 


1,865 


78.4% 


41.3% 


CBOS 


1,234 


52.3% 


18.9% 


2,755 


80.5% 


42.2% 


BOE 


3,618 


25.2% 


10.9% 


12,575 


70.1% 


38.0% 


TGflAL 


5,794 


30.9% 


13.1% 


17,195 


72.4% 


38.9% 



*Far the following sections of this report CUNY student nntoers and 
calculations are for 1,993 BE students and 4,519 tdtsU students. 
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C. Basic Eduoit-inn 

Of the of 18,740 students enrolled in Basic Education instruction. 
Of these, 2,313 (12.3%) MBTB at the very lowest level (0-2.9), while 3,481 
(18.6%) ware at level 3-4.9. As noted above, students functioning at 
these Gonbined levels i myi iWiai i L e J 30.9% of the basic education population, 
an increase fim PY 1985 when the lowar levels repcesented 25.3% of the 
basic education papulation. This increase refl^rts an increase in lower 
level students served by the Board of Education; ji JY 1986, 25.2% of the 
Board's BE students were at the lower instructional levels as ocn|3arQd 
with 17.6% in FY 1985. Both OJNY and the CBOs continued to serve about 
half of their BE students in the lower levels. 

TABLE 4 

NUMBER OF BASIC EDCJCAIITCN STOEBUS BY INSTKJCnONAL LEVEL 

LEVEL lEVEL SUBTOTjCAL LEVEL XEVEL SUHTOD^ 

0-2.9 3-4.9 0-4.9 5-6.9 7-8.9 5-8.9 TOTAL 



CUNY 


429 
21.5% 


513 
25.7% 


942 
47.3% 


780 
39.1% 


271 
13.6% 


1,051 
52.7% 


1,993 
100% 


CBOS 


653 
27.7% 


581 
24.6% 


1,234 
52.3% 


722 
30.6% 


404 
17.1% 


1,128 
47.7% 


2,360 
100% 


BOE 


1,231 
8.6% 


2,387 
16.6% 


3,618 
25.2% 


4,787 
33.3% 


5,982 
41.6% 


10,769 
74.9% 


14,387 
100% 


TOTAL 


2,313 
1?.3% 


3,481 
18.6% 


5,794 
30.9% 


6,289 
33.6% 


6,657 
35.5% 


12,946 
69.1% 


18,740 
100% 
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D. ESOL 



•able 5 danonstzateB that the literacy p ioji di nB have been uniformly 
aaasessful in recr^ting students perfanning at the lower levels ancra 
tills pcpilation. In fact, over 70% of each agency's ESOL population was 
ftJnctloning at the ocnisinad lower levels, and close to half at the very 
lowest level. ^ 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER OF ESOL SIUCBNTS BY INSnWrnOIAL I£VEL 





LEVEL 
X 


I£VEL 
II 


SUBflUTAL 
I/II 


LEVEL 
III 


LEVEL 
IV 


SUBTOTAL 
III/IV 


lOIAL 


CUNY 


1,130 
47.5% 


735 
30.9% 


1,865 
78.4% 


361 
15.2% 


154 
6.5% 


515 
21.6% 


2,380 
100% 


CSOS 


1,802 
52.7% 


953 
27.9% 


2,755 
80.5% 


505 
14.8% 


161 
4.7% 


666 
19.5% 


^,421 
100% 


BOE 


8,734 
48.7% 


3,841 
21.4% 


12,575 
70.1% 


3,560 
19.8% 


1,823 
10.1% 


5,373 
29.9% 


17,948 
100% 


TOfTAL 


11,666 
49.1% 


5,529 
23.3% 


17,195 
72.4% 


4,426 
18.6% 


2,128 
9.0% 


6,554 
27.6% 


23,749 
100% 



The student pqoulaticn was broken down by race or ethnicity into five 
categories: Kative American, Asian, BlacJc, Hispanic, anl l«iite/Other. 
Table 6 dencnstzates that, as in FY 1985, the vast majority of stucamits 
were non-iAiite: 90.0% c*^ the total student popul ition, 91% of CUNY's 
pcfwlation, 83.5% of the CBOs' population, and 92.1% of the Board of 
Bducaticsn's pcpulatior.. Ntorly half of the total population was Hispanic, 
and nearly one third was Black. 



pr»aentad for Raoe/Ethnicity, Gander, Age, Biploynent Status, 
and Other Characteristics were aU aelf-reparted by students, since not 
all students were willing to report personal infonwtion, and sinoe scne 
students were enrolled in nare than one type of iiwtnxAion (e.g. basic 
education and math) , the total nunber of students reported ir these 
^tegories does not inatcii the total noriaer of students servec by 
programs. (Bsroentages ehcun are based on total reporting in each 
category.) 



IS 



TABI£ 6 

NUMBER OF SIUCENIS BY RAiCE;/EIHNICnY 





NAIOVE 
AMERICAN 


ASIAH 


EIACK 








CUNY 


19 
0.4V 


367 
7.9% 


1,566 
33.6% 


2,289 
49.1% 


422 
9.0% 


4,663 
100% 


CBOS 


6 
0.1% 


627 
11.2% 


1,780 
31.9% 


2,247 
40.3% 


920 
16.5% 


5,580 
100% 


BOE 


131 
0.4% 


3,690 
11.1% 


10,182 
30.6% 


16,598 
49.9% 


2,633 
7.9% 


33,234 
100% 




156 
0.4% 


4,684 
10.8% 


13,528 
31.1% 


21,134 
48.6% 


3,975 
9.1% 


43,477 
100% 



students were also categorized by gender. Table 7 reveals that, liJce 
the previous year, considerably more fanalos than nales were served tay the 
literacy prtsgrams. In FY 1986, 60.4% of the students were female, 
aFprojdmately the sane as in FY 1985 when 59.0% of the students were 
female. 



TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF SIUCEHTS BY GEWER 





NAI£ 




TOTAL 


CUNY 


1,887 
40.2% 


2,806 
59.8% 


4,693 
100% 


CBOS 


2,432 
42.7% 


3,270 
57.3% 


5,702 
100% 


BOE 


13,037 
39.0% 


20,411 
61.0% 


33,448 
100% 


TOTAL 


17,356 
39.6% 


26,487 
60.4% 


43,843 
100% 



In addition, students were groined by age: 16-2 J years, 21-24 years, 
25-44 years, 45-59 years, and over 60 years. As shewn in Table 8, 
students in the qrcup 25-44 years represented over half of the total 
nunter of students. Ihis was also true in FY 1985, when 51.7% of the 
students were in this qraup. 



TABLE 8 

NUHECR OF SJWBHS EV MX 





16-20 


21-24 


25-44 


45-59 


60f 


TOTAL 


CONY 


454 
9.7% 


803 
17.1% 


2,661 
56.7% 


656 
14.0% 


119 

2 ^ 


4,693 


CBOS 


887 
15.6% 


880 
15.4% 


2,885 
50.6% 


13.-5^ 


272 
4.8% 


5,702 
100% 


BQE 


4,733 
14.2% 


5,471 
16.4% 


17,981 
53.8% 


4,392 
13.1% 


871 
2.6% 


33,448 
100% 




6,074 
13.9% 


7,154 
16.3% 


23,527 
53.7% 


5,826 
13.3% 


1,262 
2.9% 


43,843 
100% 



Tables 9 and 10 ptosent the nunber of mle and f enale students by age 
growings. Fear both male and female, the largest age grojpiir? was 25-44 
years, tut there vos nonetheless a tendency for males entering literacy 
programs to be yomger than fenaleu. Mbre than 30% of all soles were 
under 25, vAiile only 23% of fenales were under 25. In addition, 
substantially mace fonales than males were in the 25-44 and 45-59 age 
grojpings. Ihese patterns MBte consistent for all aosncies and continue a 
trend fron FY 1985. 



NUMBER OF MALE SIUDENIS BY AGE 





16-20 


21-24 


25-44 


45-59 


60f 


TOTAL 


a-NY 


209 
11.1% 


368 
19.5% 


1,037 
55.0% 


236 
12.5% 


37 
2.0% 


1,887 
100% 


CB06 


467 
19.2% 


388 
16.0% 


1,199 
49.3% 


288 
11.8% 


90 
3.7% 


2,432 
100% 


BOE 


2,275 
17.5% 


2,446 
18.8% 


6,758 
51.8% 


1,280 
9.8% 


278 
2.1% 


13,037 
100% 


TOTAL 


2,951 
17.0% 


3,202 
1£.4% 


8,994 
51.8% 


1,804 
10.4% 


405 
2.3% 


17,356 
100% 
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TABI£ 10 
NUMBEI^ OF fEMAIE SIUCENIS BY AGE 





16-20 


21-24 


25-44 


45-59 




TOTAL 


CUNY 


245 


435 

15.5% 


1,624 
57.9% 


420 
15.0% 


82 
2.9% 


2,806 
100% 


CB06 


420 
12.8% 


492 
15.0% 


1,686 
51.6% 


490 
15.0% 


182 
5.6% 


3,270 
100% 


BOE 


2,458 
12.0% 


3,025 
14.8% 


11,223 
54.9% 


3,112 
15.2% 


593 
2.9% 


20,411 
100% 


TCOAL 


3,123 
11.8% 


3 052 
14.9% 


14,533 
54.9% 


4,022 
15.2% 


857 
3.2% 


26,487 
100% 



G. EhPlovmenfc Status 

In cctlsr to ^iddreas the educational needs of the pcpulatlcxis most in 
need of asf,ist«anoe, mc/SED funding guidelines specified that at least 50% 
of the student population city-wide be unenployed adults. As shown in 
Table 11, this goal was acSiieved: 51.1% of the students were unenployed 
(v*iether available for raJc or not) . This represents a slight drx:p from 
FY 1985, \Aien 55% of the students served were unenployed. 

TABTE 11 

NUMBER OF SlUDENIS BY EMPIOYMEJfr STAauS 



UNEMPtDVED/ UNEMPLOYED/ 

mpumD KJKUABiE Ncrr avaiiable 



CUNY 


2,010 


1,448 


646 




49.0% 


35.3% 


15.7% 


CS06 


1,992 


2,543 


1,229 




34.6% 


44.1% 


21.3% 


BOE 


18,988 


10,661 


7,452 




51.2% 


28.7% 


20.1% 


OCTAL 


22,990 


14,652 


9,327 




48.9% 


31.2% 


19.9% 
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iistSSM^i^^^^ff" oollectad about students participating in 
"»tructional programs, as presented In •Rsble -2, SiJcTstudSte in^ fall 
intonwethan one category, no totals byr agency arB^w^ed?^ ^ 
Percentages given are percent of total pSpSatiSn ser^dT^ 

TABE£ 12 

NUMBER OF STUEQUS K CHARACIERISTTCS 



P.A. 



CVE 



HANDI- 
CAPPED 



MIGRANT 



iNsmu- 

TION 



CUNY 716 
15.2% 

CBOS 1,596 
28.3% 

BOE 6,031 
18.1% 

TXymL 8,353 
19.1% 



198 


2,050 


4.2% 


43.4% 


357 


3,263 


6.3% 


58.0% 


1,878 


18,150 


5.7% 


54.6% 


2,433 


23,463 


5.6% 


53.8% 



155 


2 


3.3% 


.0% 


74 


266 


1.3% 


4.7% 


514 


884 


1.5% 


2.7% 


743 


1,152 


1.7% 


2.6% 
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III. AMWWr QF TTCgirocnoii RECEIVED By gromfTs 

Iha anaunt of Instruction offered by p r o yi ai B B or reoeivad by stuJents 
was maaEured in various ways. Iha first of thesa is the nuniaer of 
ingtlUCttflnal hattg» lAilch ar« the hours of instruction offered by 
programs. A three-hour session, for exanple, re|Jt«a«its three 
instructional hours. Ihe second measure of iiwtruction is contact hourn . 
v*iich are the nxbeac of hours of instruction studtnts actually received^ 
This is cal a aated for each class by nultiplying the instructional hours 
by the nunber of students attending. Thus, a tiiree-hour session attended 
by 15 students represents 45 contact hours, while a three-hour session 
attended by 12 students represents 36 contact hours, EaOi iistructional 
program calculated and reported its own instructional ani contact hours. 

neaawre of the amount of instruction is the avmoa nm^ r 9f 

ggPt ar^ hfUTff Ptr gt'lflBnt> calculated by dividing the total nunider of 
contact hours by the total ruatec of stud&its. Ihis can be used to 
ai?3iroxijrate the intensity of instruction or the average length of tine 
students received instruction. 

The fourth naasure of the instruction is the avargy^ m w^ r r ft 
stiiflpntq wttftnfUryr glfiffg session, derived by dividing contact hours 
by instructional hours. 



A. Instructi onal Hours 

A total of 355,815 hours of ins auction was reported by the progranB, 
an increase of 73,353 hours frcra FY 1985. nils included 10,673 testing 
hcwrs (3% of the total) ani 345,142 instructional hours. Ihe latter is an 
increase of 71,813 hcurj fian FY 1985. -teble 13 breaks down the 
Instructional hours (exdudii^ testing hours) by type of instruction. 

It is interesting to note that the percentages of ii»ttuctional hours 
for BE and ESOL differ fton the percentages of students enrolled in those 
areas: 42.4% of the students were enrolled in BE and received 52.3% of the 
instructional hours; and 53.8% of the students were in ESOL and received 
44.7% of the instructional hours, foe BEML and math, these percentages 
were fairly consistent: 2.5% of the students were in EEML and received 
2.3% of the instructional hours; and 1.3% of the stulents were in math and 
received 0.7% of the instrucU--va hours. A partial explanation for the 
discrepondes in BE and ESOL 1^ that the instruction for EE students was 
provided through tutorials, sgonall groi^ znl snaller rlaaocg at lower 
levels to allow progi- ams to better dierve this difficult populatia;. 



TABr£ 13 

NIWBER OF INSnWCnCNMi HOURS BY TOPE OF DBISUCTICN 





BE 


ESOL 


BENL 


MAIH 


IDEAL 


CUNY 


21,201 
56.4% 


15.126 
40.3% 


1 16*5 
3.1% 


0.2% 


37,570 
100% 


CB06 


32,933 
52.2% 


25,534 
40.5% 


2,225 
3.5% 


2,426 
3.8% 


63,118 
100% 


BOE 


126,289 
51.7% 


113,623 
46.5% 


4,542 
1.9% 


0 


244,454 
100% 


TOTAL 


180,423 
52.3% 


154,283 
44.7% 


7,932 
2.3% 


2,504 
0.7% 


345.142 
100% 



Uie greatest lunbsr of Instructional hours was offered In basic 
education: a total of 180,423, which represents an increase of 28,972 over 
FV 1985. Of this total, 86,248 hours (47.8%) were offered at the lower 
instructional levels (0-4.9), v*iUe 94,175 (52.2%) were offered at the 
higher levels. Table 14 presents the basic education liwttucticnal hours 
by instructional levels. 

"MU: 14 

NtMBER OF INSraDCnONAL HCXJRS PGR BASIC EDUCATION lEVEL 

I£VEL lEVEL 

0-4.9 5-8.9 IDEAL 



CUNY 


11,901 
56.1% 


9,300 
43.9% 


21,201 
100% 


CB06 


24,195 
73.5% 


8,738 
26.5% 


32,933 
100% 


BOE 


50,152 
39.7% 


76,137 
60.3% 


126,289 
100% 


TCTIAL 


86,248 
47.8% 


94,175 
52.2% 


180,423 
100% 



A ocnparison of the proportions of basic education stutents at the 
different instructional levels (Toble 4) with the basic education 
instructional hours at those levels (Tedale 14) reveals an interesting 
pattern. Overall, 30.9% of the basic education studHits wexe at levels 
0-4.9 and received 47.8% of the basic education ii«tructicnal hour^. At 



am, 47.3% of thft basic •duoation stxdents war« at tha lower levels and 
reoeivBd 56.1% of the basic educaticn Instructional hours. At the CBOs, 
52.3% of ths BE studants zmivacl 73.5% of tha BE Inrtnxstional hours, and 
at thft BOE 25.2% of tha EE studants raosived 39,7% of the BE instructional 
hours, mis pattern ws also found in FY 1985, and is due, at least in 
part, to the fUndin? raqoixvnant that lower level basic education classes 
be analler (8-14 students) than clr-'^es of other typm anl levels (10-20) , 
reflecting a need for sore intensi\ - instruction at this level. Uien, a 
analler class size for levels 0-4.9 hjuld result in a higher proportion of 
hcurs ^Aien coopered to studttits. 

•Hie total number of instructional hours for ESOL vas 154,283, an 
inareaae of 47, U6 frcn FY 1985. of this total, 106,008 hours (68.7%) 
were at instructional levels I/n, while 48,275 hours (31.3%) were at the 
higher j jstr' Tti^jral levels, as shown in Table 15. 

OABLE 15 

NUMBER OF INSlHJCnONAL HOURS Ft» ESOL BY lEVEL 





LEVEL 

VII 


I£VEL 
III/IV 




CUNY 


10,695 
70.7% 


4,431 
29.3% 


15,126 
100% 


CBOS 


18,645 
73.0% 


6,889 
27.0% 


25,534 
100% 


BOE 


76,668 
67.5% 


36,955 
32.5% 


113,623 
100% 


TC7CAL 


106,008 
68.7% 


48,275 
31.3% 


154,283 
100% 



When the figures in Wble 15 are ocB^pared with ESOL student data In 
pble 5, it can be seen that, for all programs, the proparticna of ESOL 
instructional hours are fairly consistent with the proportion of students 
enrolled at those levels. This would be expected since there were no 
differences in the reguirenents for class size for various ESOL levels. A 
mlnlm i n i of 10 and a nwvlTiiiin of 20 students was raguired for all ESOL 
classes. Interestingly, the lower level sbiSents received nli^y 
analler proportions of instructional hours in all taugiai s i than their 
proportions of the studoit enrollnant. Overall, 72.4% of the ESOL 
students ware enrolled in levels l/TL and received 68.7% of the ESOL 
instructional hours. At CXINY, 78.4% of the ESOL stutants received 70.7% 
of the ESOL instructional hours; at the CBOs, 80.5% of the ESCL students 
received 73,0% of the ESOL instructional hours; and at the BOG, 70.1% of 
the ESOL students received 67.5% of the ESOL ii»tructional hours. This 
pattern was also found in FY 1985. 



B. Qontact Hour; 



A total of 3,864,567 contact hnirn %ms reporbed by the Instructional 
pnagrans, an incraasa of 713,596 oattact hours ovar FY 1985%. Of this 
total, 3,814,368 hours %«r« for instruction, anl 50,199 ware for tastira. 
TWjie 16 iments the contact hours (excludli^ tasting contact hours) 
type of instruction. 

TABLE 16 

NIMBER OF comer HOURS BY TCTE OF INSTTOCnCN 

ESC'L BENL MAOT IcrTAL 



CUNY 


223,594 
46.6% 


238,319 
49.7% 


16,636 
3.5% 


1,206 
0.3% 


479,755 
100% 


CBOS 


211,608 
31.3% 


414,021 
61.3% 


27,193 
4.0% 


22,928 
3.4% 


675,750 
100% 


BOE 


1,168,095 
43.9% 


1,461,440 
55.0% 


29,328 
1.1% 


0 


2,658,863 
100% 


TCOAL 


1,603,297 
42.0% 


2,113,780 
55.4% 


73,157 
1.9% 


24,134 
0.6% 


3,314,368 
100% 



Ihe prcportions of contact hours f or eadi type of Instruction (Table 
16) is fairly oonsistont with the prtsportioro of students wolled- 
overall, 42.4% of the students ware enrolled in BE and generated 42.0% of 
the contact hours; 53.8% of the students Mane enrolled in ESOL and 
generated 55.4% of the contact hours; 2.5% of the students were «aolled 
in math and generated 1.9% of the contact hours; and 1.3% of the students 
were enrolled in WL and generated 0.6% of the contact hours. Biis 
consistency vas not found for Instructional hours in BE and ESOL; nor was 
Iw uXUB in FY X985ft 

n# ^^?^.°£.i'!2!:^!Z provided in basic education. 

Of this, 655,946 contact hours (40.9% of the basic education contact 

^li'^^Ef^J^L*? ^ 5*7,351 ocntact hours 

If i^V^H^^*'^^!£i^• Onianng these figuxas, prasented In -mble 
17 , with thr s stutant data pr ese nt ed in Tttlm 4 rwsals a ooraistcnt 
S^JSS!* of lowg level students generating a ccsparatively 

hl^to xuifcer of contact hours. At CUNY, 47.3% of the BE students 
gensrated 52.8% of the EE contact hours; at the CBOs, 52.3% of the BE 

iSf^^^JSa^^ ^^-^^ contact hours; and at the BCffi, 25.2% of 

the EE students generated 34.9% of the EE contact hours. 



TABLE 17 

NUMBER OF COMIMT HOURS FOR BASIC EOXXrVX BY lEVEL 





I£VEL 

\f^t m if 


lEVEL 


TOTAL 


OJNY 


U8,167 
52.0% 


105,427 
47.2% 


223,594 
100% 


CBOS 


129,862 
61.4% 


81,746 
38.6% 


211,608 
100% 


BC3E 


407,917 
34.9% 


760,178 
65.1% 


1,168,095 
100% 


TOTAL 


655,946 
40.9% 


947,351 
59.1% 


1,603,297 
100% 



Table 18 presents the ESOL contact hours: a total of 2,113,780 contact 
hours, an increase of 512,250 contact hours over FY 1985 which represents 
a 32% increase. Itien these data axe conpared with ESOL student data 
(TetlB 5) , it can be seen that the ptt7«: otcion8 of students oirolled at 
ea<ai level are fairly consistent vi.th the proportions of contact hours for 
those levels: overall, 72.4% of tne ESQL students were at levels I/II and 
generated 70.2% of the ESOL contact hours. At CUNY, 78.4% of the ESOL 
students generated 76.1% of the ESOL contact hours; at the CBOs, 80.5% of 
the ESOL students generated 79.0% of the ESOL contact hours; and at the 
BOE, 70.1% of the ESOL students generated 66.8% of the ESOL contact 
hcurs. ihis consistency was 2lLso found in FY 1985. 



TABLE 18 

NUMBER OF OOWTACT HOURS FOR ESOL BY LEVEL 





LEVEL 
I/II 


LEVEL 
III/IV 


TOTCAL 


CUNY 


181,442 
76.1% 


56,877 
23.9% 


238,319 
100% 


csos 


327,080 
79.0% 


86,941 
21.0% 


414,021 
100% 


BOE 


976,315 
66.8% 


485,125 
33.2% 


1,461,440 
100% 


TOTAL 


1,484,837 
70.2% 


628,943 
29.3% 


2,113,780 
100% 



Ihe attendance of students enrolled in adult literacy pmrams varies 
widely. Students may enroll at any point within a fiscal year; hours of 
instruction wry hy program; enrollees nay interrupt their studies due to 
ary one of a iiyriad of personal factors. As a roBult, the nuniaer of 
contact hours per student within a single fiscal year can range ftcro a 
very few to over 200. A student nay aontlnua to attend for as long as 
they want or need to, crossin? fiscal years, ihis report does not track 
offliilativB hours per student across fiscal years. 

The average nunber of contact hours per student for all programs was 
80, as ccaparBd with 76 in FY 1985. For CUNY, it was the highest, 106 (as 
otapared with 92 in F5f 1985) ; for the CBOs, it was 102 (as comared with 
86 in FY 1985) ; and for the BDE, it was 73 (as ooBfiared with 72 in FY 
1985) • 

These nun*Ders can be used to approxljiBte the intensity of instruction 
or the average length of time students received ii^truction. Although the 
actual rwntoer of sessions or weeks of attendanoe per student depends upon 
the schedule of each program, for a typical sctedule of two three-hour 
sessions a week, an average of 80 contact hours per s^ ^'^nt would mean 
26.6 sessions or 13.3 weeks of instmction. 

The average runter of contact hours per student was highest for ESOL 
students: 89. For BE, the average was 86; for BENL, it was €5; and for 
math, 44. It is interesting to note that for BE 0-4.9 students, the 
average runber of contact hours was 113, which greatly exoeeded the BE 
average of 86. 



The average attendanoe per session for all prograiiB, derived by 
dividing contact hcwrs hy instructional hours, was 11, the same as in FY 
1985. For OINY, the average attendanoe was 13; for the CBOs, it was 11; 
and for the BOB, it was 11. The average attendanoe of 14 for ESOL was the 
highest; for BE, it was 9; for BENL, it was 9; and for math, it was 10. 
It nust be noted that these figures do not indicate attendanoe rates, 
since they cannot be ocxnpared with the nuniaer of students enrolled. 



TABLE 19 

ATnENDMKE TOT OF IN5THICnO»f 





Ed 


ESOL 


BEML 


MATH 


AVERAGE 


CUNY 


11 


16 


14 


15 


13 


CBOS 


6 


16 


12 


9 


11 


BOE 


9 


13 


6 




11 


AVERAGE 


9 


14 


9 


10 


11 
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Table 20 presents the attendzuioe nuniDers for basic education by 
instructional level. The smallest nurbers were at the lower levels, most 
liJcely reflectiTig the smaller classes at these levels. In fact, MAC/SED 
funding guidelines recpiirs analler classes for lower basic education 
students: an average daily attendance of 8-12 at level 0-2.9, of io-i4 at 
level 3-4.9, and 10-20 at higher levels, ihe average nuniser of BE 
students attending each session in CBOs is lower than the other IJ?As due 
to the inclusion of individual or apecdal small group tutoring sessions in 
the totals. 



TABLE 20 

BASIC EDUCanCN MTENDANCE BVT lEVEL 





lEVEL 
0-4.9 


lEVEL 
5-8.9 


AVERAGE 


CUNY 


10 


11 


11 


CBOS 


5 


9 


6 




8 


10 


9 


AVERAGE 


8 


10 


9 



Table 21 presents ESOL attendanc* by instructional level. In geneir^i, 
classes at the lower instnjctional levels (I/II) had slightly higher 
attendance njnters than classes at the higher levels. This was true at 
CUNY and at the CBOs; the Board of Education, on the other hand, had equal 
attendance numbers at both levels. Once again, it is most likely that 
these nuirbers reflect the size of classes rather than rates of attendance. 

TAEEE 21 
ESOL ATIX14DANCE BY LEVEL 





LEVEL 
I/II 


lEVEL 
III/IV 


AVERAGE 


CUNY 


17 


13 


16 




18 


13 


16 


BOE 


13 


13 


13 


AVERAGE 


14 


13 


14 
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IV. gUJEBfT ACHIEVMVr 



Results dbtainad through regular testing ptovidte one measure of 
student achievonent. AU students who received literacy iistzucticn were 
tasted upcn entering the pcograne. Basic education iiwtnxtional levels 
were established using the Teet of Adult Basic Education (TME) . Ft>r 
non-Bnglish speaJoers, the John Test was used. 

Tt is iRinrtant to reoognize that the test used to neasure achieveraent 
in basic education, the TMSE, was not designed to neasure the very lowest 
level (0-2.9) . FUrthemnre, the test used to measure growth in ESOL, the 
John Test, joam not designed as a standardized achievaaant test, and test 
nooDs, reliability, and validity have not been wtablished. Ihe results 
refnrted here should be viewed in that light and oonclusicns seen as 
evidence of possible trends. 



A. Students with Post-Ttegte 

exit of the total student pciulation of 44,166, the total nurdser of 
students post-^tested was 21,881 or 49.5% of the students. Ihis represents 
an increase tran FY 1985 when 42.7% of the students were post-^tested. 
Many students were not post-^tested because they had not retaived enough 
hours of instruction aocording to MMC/SED guidelines, iheoe guidelines 
specify that students in a tutorial program should be post-^tested after 50 
hours of instruction; students whose clasoefl meet less than 10 hours per 
week should be post-^tested after 100 hours; and students whose classes 
meet 10 or more Ijours per weeilc after 200 hours, since students enter 
programs at various times during the year, not all of then had received 
the specified nunter of hours of instruction by the end of the fiscal 
year. Certainly sons students left the pt xjgi am e prior to receiving 
post-tests, 'il^le 22 presents the number of students ^rith postMzests by 
type of instruction. 



tabu: 22 

siodents wrm post-iests b^ type of insotoction 





BE 


ESOL 


BEML 


HAIH 


TOTAL 


CUNY 
% total 


1,313 
65.9% 


1,507 
63.3% 


100 
81.3% 


19 
82.6% 


2,939 
65.0% 


CBOS 
%total 


1,172 
49.7% 


2,385 
69.7% 


161 
74.5% 


279 
52.6% 


3,997 
61.2% 


%total 


6,017 
41.8% 


8,620 
48.0% 


308 
39.2% 




14,945 
45.1% 


TOThL 
%tatal 


8,502 
45.4% 


12,512 
52.7% 


569 
50.6% 


298 
53.9% 


21,881 
49.5% 



By agency, CUNY post-tested the highest perooitage of students, 65.0^, 
follcMBd closely fay the CSOb, %)hece 61.2% of the studorts were 
post-tested, m fY 1985, CXJNY post-^tested 56.1% of the stuients, and the 
CBOs post-tested 66.3% of the students. The Board of Education 
post-^tested 45.1% of the students, an inczease frtxn 35.1% in FV 1985. 
Qhrlmi htedl y , seme of this increase is a result of a change in BC3E 
procedure: in ¥Y 1985 the BGG used a GED prediction exam for testing KSE 
students instead of the ME test. In F5f 1986 the BCMS began pre and past 
testing all HSE students 7-8.9 using the TABE test. 

As a raeult of participating in literacy programs, a total of 8,078 
students ahMd a ^^in of at least one year an the tests used for BE, 
BOIL, or math or 20 points on the John Test, used for ESQL. these 
students represent 18.3% of the total student population and 36.9% of the 
students vith post-^tests. In FY 1985, studoits with gain represoited a 
slightly analler percentage of the total student population (17.5%) and a 
larger percentage of students post-^tested (41.0%) . The latter differencse 
is not surprising, since a larger percentage of the total studant 
po{Ulation m post-'tested in FT 1986 (49.5% as coBiJored with 42.8%) . It 
nust also be mntered that neny other students made significant 
progress, Ixit because they lam not post-tested or dxswed scneuhat less 
than one year of growth or 20 points of gain, they are not incluled here. 
Table 23 presents the nuntar of students with gain by type of 
instruction. Totals are not presented for each agency since the types of 
tests and indicators for reporting gain differ by type of instruction. 



*NC7rE: Ihere are more ftudents with leis than one year or 20 points of 
gain laxt those date were not included in this data source. For more 
detailed gain infomation see **Analysis of New YorX Ctiy's Adult Literacy 
Data: 1985-1986". 
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TMO! 23 

NUMBER OF SIUEOnS WTIH BY lYPE OF INSiroCTIC3N 





BES 


ESOL 


BENL 




CUNY 


710 


799 


71 


19 


% post— tesrtjed 


54.1% 


53.0% 


71.0% 


100.0% 


% toted 


35.6% 


33.6% 


57.7% 




CB06 


673 


1,121 


99 


155 


% post-tested 


57.4% 


47.0% 


61.5% 


55.6% 


% total 


28.5% 


32.8% 


45.8% 


29.2% 




2,323 


2,108 


0 


0 


% post-tested 


38.6% 


24.5% 


0.0% 




% total 


16.1% 


11.7% 


0.0% 




TOTAL 


3,706 


4,028 


170 


174 


% post-^tested 


43.6% 


32.2% 


29.9% 


58.4% 


% total 


19.8% 


17.0% 


15.1% 


31.5% 



As ^xMn in Table 23, math had the hlc^iest peroentage of studeoits with 
gain, both cut of those with post-^tests (58.4%) and out of the total 
pcpilaticn enrolled in rath (31.5%) . mis was also tzue in Ti 1985, vihen 
68.9% of the rath students with post-^tasts and 55.8% of the total rath 
pcFulaticn shCMed gain. Hopq EE students, 43.6% of those with post-tests 
and 19.8% of the total EE student population showed gain; this zopresents 
a substantial i j i |imv au M it fton Yi. 1985, when 43.8% of stutets with 
post-tests and 12.2% of the tc £al EE pcpulaticn showad gain. Among ESOL 
students, 32.2% of the studants with post-'tests and 17.0% of the ESOL 
po|ulation shoMsd gain; this tcpraeents a denrewse ftaa Ti 1985, when 
38.0% of the students with post-^tests and 22.7% of the ESOL population 
ahcMBd gain. Anong EDIL students, 29.9% of the students with post-^tests 
and 15.1% of the WL population Aiowed gain; in Yt 1985, a substantially 
lazger proportion (56.1%) of EDIL students with post-^tests showed gain, 
]Mt ttiis repcesents the sara proportion (15.1%) of the total BEKL 
population. 

Table 24 presents data on basic education stu^ants shewing gain. 
Overall, 19.8% of the EE students showed gain, a substantial incx«ase fton 
Ti 1985, iihen 12.2% of the EE studmts showed gain. It is an enoouraging 
sign that hi^^ pctportlons of lower level studenU ahcawed gain in 
oouiarifion with hi^^ level students: overall, 48.3% of lower level 
sti>dents with post-^tests and 24.3% of the total lower level EE students 
ahMd gain in ocnparison with 41.1% of higher level sbxteits with 
post-tests and 17.8% of the total hi^^ level BE studorts. Ihis trend 
vras also true in Ti 1985. 



TMSLZ 24 

ffUJEEm* GAIN IN BASIC EDUCATIGN EY LEVEL 





I£VEL 
0-2.9 


LEVEL 
3-4.9 


0-4.9 


5-6*9 


7-8.9 


5-8.9 


TOTAL 


CUNY 
%test 
%total 


106 

44.4% 

24.7% 


175 

51.3% 

34.1% 


291 
48.4% 
29.8% 


51.9% 
38.2% 


82.4% 
48.3% 


58.5% 
40.8% 


710 
54.1% 
35.6% 


CB06 
%total 


155 
23.7% 


180 

64.5% 

31.0% 


335 
54.2% 
27.1% 


220 
62.7% 
30.5% 


118 

58.1% 

29.2% 


338 
61.0% 
30.0% 


673 
57.4% 
28.5% 


BOE 
%test 
%total 


238 

41.0% 

19.3% 


554 

48.8% 

23.2% 


792 
46.2% 
21.9% 


820 
39.7% 
17.1% 


711 

31.8% 

U.9% 


1,531 
35.6% 
14.2% 


2,323 
38.6% 
16.1% 


%test 
%tot2a 


499 

43.1% 

21.6% 


909 

51.8% 

26.1% 


1,408 
48.3% 
24.3% 


1,338 
44.8% 
21.3% 


960 

36.9% 

14.4% 


2,298 
41.1% 
17.8% 


3,706 
43.6% 
19.8% 



D. £SQL 



Overall, 4,028 ESOL studtents (17.0%) shewed gain, a slight decxease 
frm F5f 1985, ^lAien 4,051 students (22.7%) showed gain. 7he proportion of 
students post-tested with gzdn, 32.2%, was also lower than in FY 1985, 
v*ien 38.0% of the E9QL students with post-tests showed gain. Overall, 
more students at the Icwer ESOL level sticswed gain than stixients at the 
higher level; by agency, this pattern was oonsistait, as it also was in BY 
1985. At am, 38.9% of the lower level ESOL students showed gain, while 
14.4% of the higher .^.evel students showed gain; at the CBOs, 36.0% of the 
iGMsr level students shoMed gain as ccnfared with 19.4% of the higher 
level students; and at the BGE, 14.6% of the lower level studeits showed 
gain as ccm^unad with 5.2% of the hig^ lei'el students. l^Osle 25 
presents the nunter of ESOL students with gedn by instzucticral level. 
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TMSIE 25 

STUCEWr GAIN IN E90L INSmXTIGN lEVEL 





I£VEL 
I 


I£VEL 
IT 


SUHIIJIIAL 

I/II 


TFVEL 
III 


IV 


III/IV 


TOTAL 


CUNY 
%test 
Itotal 


371 
53.6% 
32.8% 


354 
65.7% 
48.2% 


725 
58.9% 
38.9% 


69 
32.7% 
19.1% 


5 

7.7% 
3.2% 


26.8% 
14.4% 


"700 

53.0% 
33.6% 


CB06 

J t III 1 

Itotal 


644 
52.11 
35.7% 


348 
49.7% 
36.5% 


922 
51.3% 
36.0% 


109 

31.2% 

21.6% 


20 

19.8% 
12.4% 


129 

28.7% 

19.4% 


1,121 
47.0% 
32.8% 


BOE 
%test 
%total 


1,260 
33.1% 
14.4% 


570 
30.8% 
14.8% 


1,830 
32.4% 
14.6% 


262 
13.7% 
7.4% 


16 
1.5% 
0.9% 


278 
9.4% 
5.2% 


2,108 
24.5% 
11.7% 


TOTAL 
%total 


2,275 
39.7% 
19.5% 


1,272 
41.2% 
23.0% 


3,547 
40.2% 
20.6% 


440 
17.8% 
9.9% 


41 
3.4% 
1.9% 


481 
13.0% 
7.3% 


4,023 
32.2% 
17.0% 



Many students made other types of aciiievoMnts as a result of 
partlcijating in imttuctional program, as presented in TEdsle 26. It 
idiGUld be noted that an individual student oculd fall into more than one 
category of achiAvment, so neither grand totals nor totals fay agency are 
given, ihe cnly totals pinsaitej are the nntar of students for each 
categocy. large nirisers of students werv judged toy the pmyiai i w to have 
increased their aicills or concietancies in gnral arvas of knowledge. 
Among the mora aptcitic types of achievement, the greatest nariber of 
students obtained a General Equivalency Diplcna (2,301) , althougfh this 
represents a drop ftoa FY 1985, when 4,361 studmts obtained a (3D. 
Relativ r lazge nxSom of students also obtained a job or rogisterBd to 
vote. 



* In this section of the report and in the folloving section, Studsits' 
Reasons for Leaving Instructional Programs, 3,502 stulents at reading 
levels 9-12 are included: 23 at OWY, 73 at the CBOs, and 3,406 at the 
Board of Bducation. 



TABI£ 26 

NUMBER OF SXUOEmS EV lYPG OF ACHIEVEMElir 



CUNY CBDs BOB OOTAL 



Improved Skills 


3,404 


4,870 


17,878 


26,152 


InprDved Ocnp* 










Oomn* RsSft 


2,577 


3,669 


7,360 


13,606 


Govemnent 


1,883 


2,9U 


6,096 


10,891 


OOflSCDQSir 


1,549 


3,130 


5,183 


9,862 


ooctp. nicw. 


1,672 


3,331 


4,285 


9,288 


Health cars 


1,701 


3,034 


2,603 


7,338 




1,553 


2,552 


1,605 


5,710 


Other 


720 


3,060 


2,592 


6,372 


Obtained GEO 


2,311* 


136 


2,116 


4,563 


Obtained Job 


137 


547 


702 


1,386 


Register Vote 


247 


475 


166 


898 


Conpleted BE 


229 


222 


399 


850 


Enter Other Ed. 


52 


332 


374 


758 


Obt. Better Job 


36 


228 


447 


731 


Ocnpleted ESOL 4 


50 


179 


172 


401 


Ranove P.A. 


21 


263 


95 


379 


E^itez.- Past.Sec. 


26 


114 


183 


323 


US Citizenship 


15 


41 


69 


125 


Obtidned Diplcna 


C 


28 


55 


83 



* Includes data en 5,745 CUNY pre-<3ED ana GEO studoits. 



ftwnever studants l«ft imtxucticnal pe u p . am during the year, they 
vara a^kKl to glvt thair iMoofw fbr l«avlngr. Thi data oollectad on these 
rMacra are given in "Male 27. Ihe most ocnnan reaaone given were having 
csbtained a jcb, enrolling in other educatian, and having moved. 

TAB££ 27 

WtfBER OF SmCDnS EV REASCMS FGR HAVING FRXS^AifS 





CUNY 


CSOs 




TOTAL 


0^t^^J^^?lilril lJ cb 


91 




^7/ / 


1,457 


other Bdiica'klon 


116 


229 


/OO 


1,1U4 


Changed Addzess 


208 

mm WW 


310 






F^Ddily 


159 


231 






Health 


150 


195 


529 


874 


Child Cm 


109 


107 


274 


490 


other Training 


21 


134 


239 


394 


Time of Class 


52 


54 


278 


384 


Lack of Interest 


48 


121 


195 


364 


Transportation 


59 


34 


112 


205 


Location 


14 


14 


55 


83 


Other Khown 


389 


116 


2,104 


2,609 


Other Uhknown 


961 


464 


3,041 


4,466 
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A. HUBfaer and Typa ef Staff 

Staffliig patterns varied graaUy anpnj instruAional prograns, as they 
also did in FY 1985. Praaented in Tables 28-31 are ttie lunters of l) 
admiiustratots sqpervisorB, 2) teadiers, 3) oounaelors, and 4) 
parapcofessionals, each aooocding to the nater of hours wotJoBd per week. 
In these four tables, the Board of Education staffing infontation is given 
for regions 1-13. only infomatian on teadiers \ms available for the 
other regions, m addition, in Table 32, the natber of unpaid volunteers 
are presented for prograns, data that viere not available in fY 1985. 

MI£ 28 

NUMBER OF AEKINISTRATORS AND SOOKJISOeS EV HOURS VflGRKED PER WEEK 





I£SS IHAN 
20 HDURS 


20-35 
HOURS 


35 WOPSi 


TOUMj 


CUNY 


9 


2 


1 


18 


CB06 


25 


4 




41 


BOE* 


11 


0 


57 


68 


TE7IAL 


45 


6 


76 


127 



♦Information on regions 1-13. Other information was 
not reported. 



TABLE 29 

NUMBER OF TEACHEItS BV HOURS WORKED mk WEEK 



I£SS IHAN 20-35 

20 HdURS HOURS 35 HOURS "YOWL 



CUNY 


80 


17 


10 


107 


CB06 


94 


21 


23 


138 


BOE* 


461 


169 


0 


630 


TOTAL 


635 


207 


33 


875 



*Infonnation on regions 1-13. An additional 137 
teachers were reported frcn other regions. 
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TABLE 30 

NUMBER OF COJttSEUXS BY HOURS MORKED FER WEEK 
I£SS HAN ?0-35 

20 HCURS HOURb 35 HOURS TUTAL 



CUNY 


10 


2 


1 


13 


CBOS 


20 


1 


8 


29 


BOE* 


0 


32 


0 


32 


TQTCAL 


30 


35 


9 


74 



♦Infonnation on regiais 1-13. 



TABEE 31 

NUMBER OF RARAFRDBESSICNAIS BY HOURS WCRKED PER WEEK 





LESS HAN 
20 HOURS 


20-35 
HOURS 


35 HOURS 


TCflKL 


CUNY 


26 


1 


0 


27 


CB06 


31 


3 


1 


35 


BQE* 


38 


87 


22 


147 


TCTTAL 


95 


91 


23 


209 



TAH[£ 32 
MMBBR OF UNPAID \roiJUNIXZ3S 

ADfZN 

St SJP TEACHEHS C0UK5ELCKS PARAS IXTTAL 



C3UNY 


0 


1 


0 


31 


32 


CB06 


5 


135 


7 


31 


178 


BOG 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


lUEAL 


5 


136 


7 


62 


210 



B. Staff DBvelocment Bdura* 



Each instiuctiGnal prognm vios required to provide oi:|firtunlties 
for staff dsvelGcnent to its teachers, as follows: for fUll-tlne 
experienced teaciierm, a ninima of 20 hours; for fUll^tij» insacperienoed 
teaciiers, a minjUun of 30 hours; for part-tiine esqjerienoed teachers, a 
minijium of 10 hears; and for part-^tijne iiw^erienoad teachers, a mirdjium 
of 15 hours. 

Ihs follcwijig table sunraarizes the staff develcpnent hours 
required and actually received by teachers in the th£«e agencies. Each 
agency provided substantially more staff develG[inait than vias roguired. 
Only far ftill-time iiwxperienced teachers were fewer hours received than 
were required. 

TABLE 33 

WJMESR OF STAFF CEVEIOfMEUT HOURS 



EL£2JP FT INEXP SLSS FT PffiXP IQEAL 





RBCD 


RBQ 


RBCD 


RBQ 


RECD 




RBCD 


RBQ 


RECD 


CUNY 460 


721 


0 


0 


880 


1,101 


30 


38 


1,370 


1,860 


CBOS 900 


1,484 


165 


193 


790 


1,179 


130 


138 


1,985 


2,994 


BOE 3,920 


4,644 


720 


546 


4,880 


6,644 


870 


1,112 


10,390 


12,946 


TOTAL 5,280 


6,849 


885 


739 


6,550 


8,924 


1,030 


1,288 


13,745 


17,800 



C. Types of staff Develganent 

Programs were asked to describe their staff development prograns in 
the narrative section of the final report form. A set of formats and a 
set of topics were extrapolated tram their responses. Only the most 
oaaaan responses will be fiiwnwsfld here. Since this question was 
cpen-ended, the nuniaers in the following tables should not be oonsidered 
exact. 

T^le 34 lists the most ocranon formats of staff develo(»ent. Ihe most 
ooimon by f ar %«s woricahcDps, follcwed by oonferenoes, networidng, staff 
meetings, and cbservatlcns with feedback. 



*Ihis section of the report and the sections on Self-Analysis of Program 
Performance and Tedmical Assistance Nteds are based upon narrative 
reports frcni 10 CUNY colleges, 31 CBOs, and 21 regions frm the BOE. 
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TABIE 34 

FORMATS OF STAFF DEVEIDMMr ACnVITIES 



CUNV CB06 BQE TOTAL 



WorkBhcps 


6 


23 


15 


44 


Oonferenoes 


5 


18 


7 


30 


IfetMorking 


7 


11 


7 


25 


Staff Meetings 


5 


15 


4 


24 


Obsetvatlons, Fieedback 


3 


5 


14 


22 


LAC ViOrKSnO|)8 


3 


11 


2 


16 


Materials Diflplays/Rcrviews 


3 


5 


5 


13 


Discusslorv/Stud/ C«ra:^ 


1 


4 


6 


11 


OrL Iciffl 


3 


2 


6 


11 


ODllege/Gnd. Ocuxses 


1 


5 


4 


10 


Professional Materials 


1 


5 


4 


10 



The most ooncn topic of staff develG{inent was teaciiing techniques and 
strategies for adult basic educaticn (EE) . Otht ocmnan topics were 
instructional loaterials for EE| teaching techniq a for ESOL, an) 
techniques for teactiing writing. All of these topics reflect the 
programs' ooncttn for the quality of services delivered in the classxocn. 
IXaring the first year of ijiplenantatiGn (1984-85) , the topics of testing 
and reoozd-keaping wars nuch note oannan than this year, suggesting that 
programs are more oonfortable with these procedures now. TU>le 35 
presents the most ocunon tcpics of staff develcpnent. 



T^BLB 35 

TOPICS OF STAFF EEVELDIMElir ACnVITIES 



CUNY CBOS BOE ICTTAL 



Teaching teciiniques - EE 


6 


18 


11 


35 


Instructional itats. - BE 


7 


10 


6 


23 


Teaching techniques - ESOL 


6 


8 


9 


23 


Teaching writing 


3 


5 


15 


23 


Assess, stud, needs/pfogiuss 


3 


10 


6 


19 


Testing 


4 




6 


19 


Curriculum develcotent 


A 


R 


Q 


1 *7 
X / 


Instiucticsnal mts. - ESOL 


6 


3 


6 


15 


GED test 


1 


1 


12 


14 


Reoorcl-keeping 


4 


5 


3 


12 


Adult leazner 


1 


4 


5 


10 


Classrro. ingt./l«w'on plans 


1 


3 


6 


10 


Issues 


2 


5 


3 


10 
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VI. SEIf -ANALySIS OF PRHRRftM PimWmT; 
A. Faatures yifl ftg^^iiiTl 1fthnini"ts 

?^ ^ analyze their perfonnanoe over fiscal year 

1986 in the narrative secticn of the final report. Uils was an open-^ided 
question, allo-dng programs to hi?^ight vtot they chose. The most cannon 
re^wnses axe siaanarized in the following tables, whidi ccnprise proqram 
aoocnplishnents and features. 

The aoocnplishment highlighted by most p rogi an i s was student progress 
on standardized tests. This vns followed by the fact that they met or 
surpassed projections and student placements (jobs, other education, 
training prograns, etc.) after ocnfaeting the program. 

TABUE 36 
FRXaiAM ACXXMPLISHMElirs 



CONY CBOS BOE TOTAL 



Student progress on tests 


7 


22 


11 


40 


Met/surpassed projections 


5 


16 




21 


Stud, placements after program 


1 


14 


6 


21 


GooVbetter stud, retention 


2 


8 


1 


11 


GocfVbetter stud, attendance 


2 


2 


5 


9 


Stud , incxeased self-esteem 


2 


7 




9 



Among program features highlighted in the narratives, the most ocranon 
were the presence of stqppleraentary services, expai»ion oar a new prtsgram, 
and better or more axmseling for students. The following table 
sumnarizes progr am responses. 
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TABU) 37 

VKxsPMi feahjres 

CUNY CBOS BOE lOTAL 



SuFplonentary services 


5 


15 


9 


29 


ExparsicKn/nRit progracm 


2 


3 


15 


20 


Better/more cxunseling 


4 


7 


5 


16 


Wide range of classes 


1 


2 


8 


11 


Serving lowest level 


1 


8 




9 



B. Program Di fficulties 

Ifemy progrzons fHBmqfi<?d their difficulties as v^ell as their 
aocxtrplishmants. Ohe most aamcn were student retention and attendance, 
follcwad by post-testing and student recxuitinent, as shown in the 
follovtng table. 

TMHE 38 
PROGRAM DimOJIinES 





CUNY 


CBOS 


BOE 


TOTAL 


Student retention 


5 


4 


5 


14 


Student attendance 


2 


4 


7 


13 


Post-testing 


4 


3 




7 


Student recruitment 




4 


2 


6 



C. Technical Assiatancae Nfaeda 

As in the final report for fiscal year 1985, prograne' requests for 
technical assistance varied greatly. This suggests a need for the lAC to 
maintain ongoing, close contact with individual pr oji aim to offer 
technical assistance geared to their ^)ecific needs. Scrae of the requests 
in the narratives reflected thes^ specific program needs, while others 
viere actually requests for additional funds or stziff . ihe morB general, 
ccninon responses are listed in the following tables. 



Sane tecimioal aasistanoe requests indicated areas of general need. 
The most camai of these was for aasistanoe with student recxultnent 
thzojgh publicity and outreadi. niis was fdlawed by rwjtiests for 
aasis tanoe with reoard-)ce^>ing and aharin? effective materials. The nost 
acraun areas of need are sunnarized in the following table. 

lABIf 39 

AREAS OF IIEED FGR TEOmCKL ASSISTANCE 



CUNY CB06 BSE TOtKL 



Student recruitment/retention 


5 


6 


10 


21 


RBOOltl-]Qeeplrig 


4 


11 


5 


20 


Sharing effective materials 


2 


10 


8 


19 


DesigiVfind better tests 


3 


9 


5 


17 


Student referral 


3 


6 


5 


14 


Oonputerized rec. keeping 




4 


4 


8 


CXirriculvim develcpiient 




3 


5 


8 


Inst, uses of ocnpiter 




5 


3 


8 


Teaciier recniitnent 


1 


1 


5 


7 



Other program responses indicated the form of technical assistance 
they need. Ihe most ccnncn form requested was workshcps. Neuiy prugrane 
also re^jested mare opportunities for professional networking, ihe most 
OGnmcn reapGnses are smnarized in the following table. 



TMSCHE 40 

FORG OF TBCHNICAL RE Xj m& TEU 





CUNY 




BOB 


TOTAL 


More worksbaps 


4 


15 


IS 




Networking 


6 


XI 


9 


26 


On-site assistanoev/'wkshoiis 


3 


7 


4 


14 


Tmcj/SR^sport for cxxmselors 


3 


4 


4 


11 


Professional literatutB 


2 


5 


1 


8 


Video Hbraxy/equiFRient 


1 


1 


4 


6 



VII. FBQGBftM ] 



Estiaatiiig tlia coat of pEOt^lding lltemcy aeivloes in Nev York city is 
difficult considering the graat diwnity of ptoyram six* and type of 
agsncy. For BE, 0-6.9 and E9QL inatnictional sarvioas a total of 
$15,061,977 of City and Stata fUnds was spent during fiscal ysar 1986 for 
the services do sc ri iaad in Vart I of the report, an increase of $3,639,534 
over fY 1985. Ohese funds were distributed as follows: $1,807,313 to CUNY 
colleges; $1,983,098 to C80s; and $11,291,566 to the Board of Education. 
CUNY colleges received $399,469 more than in FY 1985; CBOs received 
$269,334 nore than in Fx 1985; and the Board of Education reoeived 
$2,970,731 nore than in ¥Y 1985. To es^ore the relationship between 
funds spent and literacy services provided, three areas vere examined: 
students, instructional hours, including testing hours, and contact hours, 
also including testing tine. 

Table 41 sunnarizes the nuniDer and proportion of tot2LL students, 
instructionsU. hours, contact hours, and funds for all three eigencies. 

TABE£ 41 

EXFOIDPIURE OCMPARISCN fCEXKXES 

INST. aONIACr 
GRAUr SIUDEmS HOURS HOURS 



CUNY* 


$1,807,313 
12.0% 


4,519 
10.2% 


38,212 
10.7% 


483,914 
12.5% 


CBOS 


$1,983,098 
13.0% 


6,527 
14.8% 


65,064 
18.3% 


688,137 
17.8% 


BOE 


$11,291,566 
75.0% 


33,120 
75.0% 


252,539 
71.0% 


2,692,516 
69.7% 


TOfTAL 


$15,081,977 
100% 


44,166 
100% 


355,815 
100% 


3,864,567 
100% 



Based on the figures riL'eeeiiLuLl in the preceding table, the costs per 
student, per instructional hour, and per con::act hour are presented in 
Table 42. 



*The6e figures do not include the $331,268 of AEA funds, the funds 
provided by CUNY to support the CUNY pre-GED and GED program, or the 5,745 
students served in those prograns. 
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TfSLE 42 

ooeis OF jttsiBvcnatodj mxaiAMs 





CtYTV PER 

iNsrr.HR. 


CX»ir.HR. 




CUNY 


$38 


$3 


$317 


CB06 


$28 


$3 


$271 


BOE 


$52 


$5 


$383 


AVEI^AGE 


$46 


$4 


$360 



Ihe variatiGns in these cxsts reflect the sary variations among and 
within each agency as well as the diversity of services offered, it was 
isfxsssible, within the socpe of this report and the data received, to 
estimate in-kind zesouroes used to support literacy services. In 
addition, as reported this year for the first tiae, nan/ CUNY colleges and 
CBOs relied heavily en the use of volunteers. Mofreover, factors such as 
the level of students' skills, class size, and attendance rates for 
p r o grams eUffect cost figures. 

Mdietheless, these cost figures do allow sons conclusions to be made. 
Ihe average cost for an instructional hour was approximately $46, about $5 
more than in FY 1985. Aooording to attendance data presented earlier, 
this provided on the aiverage an hour of instruction to 11 students (the 
same number as in FY 1985) . Ohe average cost per student was about $360, 
nearly $65 more than in FY 1985. Each student, on the average, attended 
80 hcurs of instruction (4 more hours than in FY 1985) . The cost per 
contact hour was approximately the same as in FY 1985. It must be said, 
however, that it is lapossible to assign a dollar value to the positive 
ijipact of these programs on the students served. 



SERVICES OF 'ME TOBTJg t.twmipv 
LITERACY PBfgRM^ 



I. 



MAC funds were used for adult literacy learning centers at the three 
Nev York City ptijlic library systens: the Brooklyn Public Library, the 
Ojeens Borough PUhlic Library, and the Nev Ycark Public Library (serving 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Staten Island) , In FY 1985, all three systens 
renovated apaoe, hired and trained nev staff, and developed or expanded 
coUectim designed to assist bofth students and literacy providers. 
-Aiese activities ocntinuad in FY 1986, with direct services to students 
being greatly expanded during this year. 



^ library ptajiams offered four basic services: iniividual tutorim 
programs, anall grtx?) prograffls, oonputer^-assisted iiMtruction (CAI) , and 
drop-in use of the adult literacy collectioM. Table 43 sunnarizes the 
use of tutoring and amall gra^ services as reported by the libraries. 



TABIE 43 

USE OF ACUIir LITERACY SERVICES AT THE PUBLIC LIBRAKIES 



NYPL 




QUEEMS 


TOfEAL 


BASIC ED 










'mtorial 


30 


429 


158 


617 


Smedl Groi^ 


481 


92 


66 


639 


Subtotal 


511 


521 


224 


1,256 


ESOL 










Hitorial 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Snail Gcoup 


0 


0 


171 


171 


subtotal 


0 


J 


171 


:i7i 


TOTAL STUCBfTS 


511 


521 


395 


1,427 



Uiese figures represmt a substantial increase over FY 1985 in the 
ruateac of st uden ts served. In FY 1986, 1,427 stuknts received 
instruction ccB|3ared with 694 studmts the previous year. All three 
library systoia also made oc-*«xxters avedlable to offer ccsputer-assisted 
instruction, and naintained adult literacy bocic collections for student 
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II. AMCUWr OF TNSTOirnTCW RBCRIVED BY gTODEHIS 

As With the Instructicnal ptograns offered by CUNY, oomunity-based 
organizations, and the Boaxd of Bduoation, the amount of iiwtructiean 
teoeived by students at the public library ptuyrans uas aaasured by 

i gtygtim i rmn , qontart hcw a> and omtact hemt Frtiriftnt ihe 

totals in these categories axe presented In the paragraphs that follow. 
A. mstruetional Htaura 



A total of 23,353 Instrucftional hours \ms provided by the public 
^^^^^ programs, of this total, 22,742 was in basic education: 12,901 in 
tutorial instnacticn and 9,841 in snail group instruction. In ESOL, 611 
instructional hours were provided, all in anall group Instruction. All 
three library systflDs offered virtually the sama nadser of instructional 
hours: New York MdUc Library offered 7,781; Brooklyn offered 7,584; and 
ftjeens offered 7,988. For Brocklyn and Quam, the largest nundoer of 
instructional hours was in basic education tutorial iiwtruction. Far the 
N^ York public Library, it was in basic education snail gra^ 
instruction. C^ieens Borough public Library was the only one to offer ESOL 
instruction. Table 44 presents the instructional hours by type of 
instruction. 

TABLE 44 

NUMBER OF DBTOJCnCNAL HCCPS BY TYPE OF WSmJCTlCti 





BE 


BE 


ESOL 


ESOL 






TOT. 




mr. 


sM.catp. 


70IAL 


NYPL 


N/A* 


7,781 


0 


0 


7,781 




6,048 


1,536 


0 


0 


7,584 


QUEENS 


6,853 


524 


0 


611 


7,988 


IDIAL 


12,901 


9,841 


0 


611 


23,353 



* Inoorporated in BE Sm. Grp. figure 



(1) Hie New York Public Library also offers ESOL instruction but it is 
provided at the Riverside Adult Learning Center whose data are reported in 
Bart 1 with CBOs. 



Tte librazy p r o cyiaiM riportad a total of 40,133 contact hcaurs. of 
this total, 37,532 contact houn wm in basic adkaoation: 12,901 in 
tutorial imtzuction and 24,631 in onall gtcqp iiwtzucticn. A total of 
2,601 contact houm \mm ziportad fbr EEXSL, all in amll gzvsi^ 
instruction. lilos instzucticnal hours, tha contact hours by library 
system vm all qolta similar for NVEL; 13,440 for Broojayn and 13,105 for 
Queem, l^le 45 presents the contact hours by typs of iistructicn. 

tabu: 45 

WUBER OF OGNIACr BCURS GV TVIC OF INSTRDCnai 





EE 

TOT. 


SN.GRP. 


ESOL 
TOT. 


ESOL 


TCriAL 


NVFL 


N/A* 


13,588 


0 


0 


13,588 




6,048 


7,392 


0 


0 


13,440 


QUEE31S 


6,853 


3,651 


0 


2,601 


13,105 




12,901 


24,631 


0 


2,601 


40,133 



* Incorporated in BE Sm. Grp. figure 



Libraries also provided other types of educational and supportive 
services for its students, sudi as field trips, counseling services, and 
student iifxit into service delivery. 

C. cacantact Hmira PMT fftUfleiTt 

The average ntsober of contact hours per student for all programs was 
28. For NYFL, it vos 27; for Brooklyn, it vias 26. Queens had the highest 
nunber of contact hours per student at 33. 

Ihe average nster of contact hours per student was twice as high for 
basic education students (30) than for ESOL (15) . 



III. Jj 



Eacii iwblic library syston has established progranB at several sites, 
laaming C3entars offer a broad array of sexvioes which indute direct 
staff oormatation and small group iistruction, anX perhaps ocnputer 
assisted instruction. In sens cases, these learning omters or the 
central library wotlc with other bran=h libraries, called "satellites." 
• SateUites hacve adult literacy deposit oollectiora and host individual 
tutoring sessions. Ohe nunber of learning center sites and satellites is 
presented in T^le 46. 



TABtE 46 

NUMBER OF DXATIONS FOR HJBLIC UERARY FRDGRAM5 





lEABNINS 

CENTEVS 




TOTAL 


NEW YORK 


7 


2 


9 


ER0OKL»} 


5 


10 


15 


QUEE2G 


5 


0 


5 


TOTAL 


17 


12 


29 



Uie New York Public Library locations included 3 learning centers in 
Manhattan, 1 center in Staten Island, and 3 centers and 2 satellites in 
the Bronx. The total nunber of library sites, 29, was the sane as in FY 
1985.* 

IV. m£EEIl)i£ 

Each of the library-operated literacy centers contains a broad 
collection of instructional and professional materials in basic education 
and Qiglish for speakers of other l&nguages. These naterieds are 
available for loan to individuals, and seme of the centers also have 
deposit collections available for use over a prolonged period of tijue (up 
to several months) by other literacy programs in the area. 



*The FY 1985 report included a miscalculation of the nunber of NY Public 
Library Satellites by counting 5 outposted ESOL class locations as 
satellite centers. There were 29 total library sites in FY 1985. 
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A. Print Materials 

All thrse library systsns continued to add to their collections of 
adult education print natorials for their literacy centers, niese 
materials include books, periodicals, and other print materials. T^le 47 
simnarizes the nunter of Ita purdiased in FY 1986 by each library system 
for use by basic eduoaticn and E9QL studwits and adult literacy 
professionals. Mhile most materials ware categorized for BE, libraries 
mentioned that EE materials mf acpropriate for ESOL instruction as v^ell. 

1AEEL£ 47 

MtMBER OP PRINT ITEMS HIRCHASED EV LIERAREES EY aaEGORi 





NYPL 


EKmi 


QUEE24S 


TCTTAL 


Basic Ed 


20,051 


35,226 


18,405 


73,682 


ESOL 


2,224 


775 


3,678 


6,677 


Professioral 


298 


717 


68 


1,083 




22,573 


"^^,718 


22,151 


81,442 



Many literacy centers also offered conputer-asslsted instruction and 
audiovisual rasouroes. A total of 2,195 items were purchased this year, 
in four categories; ocnfuter software, audio tapes, videotapes, and other 
materials. Table 48 presents the nunber of iton purchased by eadi 
librar/ aysten in each category. 

TKBL£ 48 

NUHBEK OF AUDIOVISUAL nXMS FURCHASED EV LEERARIES EV CKTBOOSCl 

NYFL EKU2N QUBZMS TJEAL 



CCMP. SOnWARE 


271 


506 


65 


842 


AUDIO lAFES 


21 


60 


1,111 


1,192 


VUXDTAIfS 


21 


0 


0 


21 


OIHEK 


140 


0 


0 


140 


TOTAL 


453 


566 


1,176 


2,195 
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V, glAFFIMG 



Ihe library programs all operated with staff who were rBsponsilsle for 
administrative, clerical, collection maintenance, training, outreach, and 
client services tasks. The Bctsbklyn Public Library, with 18 full-tijre and 
3 part-tijne people, had the largest staff. ThB Queens Borough Public 
Library had 14 full-time staff members, and the Mew York Public Library 



A. Voluntaars 

In addition to its paid staff, each library program tised a large 
nunber of volunteers, conducted both one-on^one tutoring sessions 
well as snail grwp instruction. Table 49 presents the nunber of 
volunteers ty type of instruction for all throe library systm. 

TA BIE 49 

NUMBER OF VOUXfTS^fS BY TYPE OF jnSnVCTlCtf 

NYFL EKLm QUEENS lUDVL 



B^IC Q). 

"mtorlal 30 

Small group 193 

Subtotal 223 

ESOL 

IXitorial 0 

Small g^xup o 

SubtoteU. 0 

VDIS.IN TRABUNS 

Wtg.assigment 5 

In training 0 

Wtg. training 55 

Subtotal 60 



389 126 545 

16 1 210 

405 127 755 



0 N/A 0 

0 N/A 0 

0 N/A 0 



17 0 22 

5 0 5 

35 195 285 

57 195 312 



TXnXL 283 462 342 1,087 

nunbers of volunteers in each category for each library system is 
consistent with the instruction reported for that category. BOr floomple, 
NYPL is the only program which used most of its volunteers for EE stall 
gxoi^ instruction; that is consistent with Its reporting of most stuSents 
in BB onall gxxxp instruction. BEooiklyn and Queens reported most of their 
volunteers in BE tutorial instruction, also in keeping with the nuniaer of 
students reported in BE tutoring. 
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B. Staff DavftlognBTTt 

As in FY X985, staff attondad a variety of pcofaaslcnal dmlGfiiBnt 
activitias %*iich hald at ths cantzttl litarazy syatonB' offices, at the 
brandies and ly other ocganizations. Thise activities took a nmber of 
fotw — retreats and oonfemoee, wockihqpe and seninars, staff meetings 
and pr es e n ta tions, Idea eMchan^es and peer dbaervatiai anl feedback. Hie 
topics of these activities were equally diverse and incluied reading and 
writing, use of oiqputen, testing, tutor training, learning disabilities, 
and instructional ai^proaches for EE and ESQL stuteits. 

VI. EXPEMPnURES 

A total of $1,926,000 WBS spent by the three public library 
systons: $1,401,812 for pereoraiel services and $524,188 for other than 
personnel services. Among OTBS eaqpenditures $290,665 was for print 
materials for students and professionals; $68,962 for aulioviaual anl 
ccnpxter materials; $U4,408 for furniture and equlpnmnt; and $50,153 for 
renovations. This ocniiares %rt.th $1,085,743 In W 1985: $409,188 for print 
materials; $220,201 for audiovisual and ofinwiter hardware and mterials; 
$198,642 for furniture and office ei]uipiiant; anl $257,712 for rmovation. 
Since FY 1985 v«s the first year for the library literacy csiter, funSs 
were needed to renc^rate and equip the canter. In every OTPS category, 
much lees vam apmA in FY 1986 than In FY 1985. The FY 1986 ej^enditures 
are iTiwin iit e i J by category in the following table. 

TABLE 50 

FVELIC IIBE^BY OITS EXEQlDnURBS EV CKTBCXXd 

NYPL BKLVN QUEENS TCTIAL 



FRIMT MAIXRIAL5 



BE 


$103,275 


$iat,043 


$31,510 


$231:, 828 


ESOL 


15, 3.'^ 


0 


23,992 


39,342 


Professional 


10,939 


0 


1,556 


12,495 


subtotal 


129,564 


104,043 


57,058 


290,665 


AV/CXX1P.MKIXKIAIS 










Ocnp.aoftuare 


25,065 


N/A 


7,113 


32,178 


Audiio tflpflff 


365 


N/A 


26,090 


26,455 




1,329 


N/A 


0 


1,329 


other 


9,000 


N/A 


0 


9,000 


subtotal 


35,759 


N/A 


33,203 


68,962 


FUm./EQUIP. 


79,160 


20,813 


14,435 


114,408 


REDCfVAnONS 


23,796 


0 


26,357 


50,153 


TOIAL 


$268,279 


$124,856 


$131,053 


$524,188 



This f ijial r ep ort describes 111:eFary servloes during the second year 
of the New YorJc city Adult literacy :.nitiative (JUly 1, 1985 - Jtme 30, 
1986} supported by tUnds trm the Municipal Assistance Gbrporation and 
funds adhninisterad by the State Educaticn Oepartaoent i^uding Adult 
Education Act (AEA) , Welfare Education Program (WEP) , and E^loyment 
Preparation Education (EFG; funds. During this period, literacy services 
were provided by 10 colleges of the City University of York and 33 
ccBiiunity based organizations under con tr act with the Heu York City 
Connunity Defvelcpnent Agency; the Nsv York City Board of Education 
provided over 700 classes across 22 regions and the public libraries 
operated 17 literacy centers and 12 satellite locations. 

A total of 43,515 students received instruction in classes, labs, or 
tutorial sessions in p rogr am s throughout the five boroughs of n&a York 
City. Ohere v»s a wide range in the size of literacy prograns, trm 
pr og rams serving few than 50 students in two or three classes, throt^ 
those serving ten tines that nunter in dozens of classes, to regions of 
the Board of Education serving over 2000 students at nultiple sites 
throughout the region. Tutorials, anall groip instruction and labs were 
available at nary pr ogr ams , in aciaition to traditional dassroon 
instruction. Well over 1,000 voliTnteers were used by program throughout 
the system. Ihe acverage attendanoe for all prDgram s was the same as last 
year at 11 students per session. 

The student population served in this second year of the literacy 
initiative closely resenbles the first year population. Ninety perx»nt 
of the students in FY 1986 were minority, 60% were feniale and 40% males. 
As in the previous year, ages ranged from 16 to over 65 with the 
majority, 52%, between 25 and 44 years old. A notably larger share of 
students ware oployed in FY 1986 — 49% vs. 45% iji FY 1985; and a 
slightly larger share 19% vs. 17% were receiving piiblic assistance. 

Whereas the first year of the Literacy Initiative was characterized 
by enormous expansion, the seoond year could be characterized by 
stability, inproviaaent and cooperation. A total of $17,007,977 was 
spent in f i scal year 1987 across the systan. This represents an 
increase of $3,998,118 over FY 1985. lAiile the nuniDer of students 
increased by over 8,000, and the amount of funding increased, the nuniser 
of sites and providers renained about the same. Ihis stability pctTvided 
the opportunity for all levels involved in this initiative — City, State 
and Federal funders; IHAs; progran nanagers and staff — to discover and 
rurture a variety of cooperative ventures sharing space, resources, 
develoinental activities, information and innovations. 

F is c al year 1986 has been an inportant one for the New York City 
Adult literacy Initiative. This enomcus and unprecedented systaa of 
providers and services has gained a firm foothold and can continue to 
develop in quality and be prepared to meet the challenges that will 
undouiTtedly arise in the future. 
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I. STUDENTS 



A* o£i 




BE « 




0-2.9 


2313 


12.3% 


5.2% 


j-4 • 9 


3481 


18 . 6% 


7 . 9% 


SUBTOTAL 


5794 


■^0 <»» 


13.1% 


5-6.9 


6289 


33.6% 


14.2% 


7-8.9 


2851 


15.2% 


6,5% 


7-8.9(HSE) 


3806 


20.3% 


8.6% 


SUBTOTAL 


12946 


69.1% 


29.3% 


BE TOTAL 


18740 


100.0% 


42.4% 


i.ESOL 




ESOL % 




T 
X 




49 . 1% 


26 . 4% 


II 


5529 


23.3% 


12.5% 


SUBTOTAL 


17195 


72.4% 


38.9% 


i: 


4426 


18.6% 


10.0% 


IV 


2128 


9.0% 


4.8% 


SUBTOTAL 


6554 


27.6% 


14.8% 


ESOL TOTAL 


23749 


100.0% 


53.8% 


C.BENL 




BENL % 




0-2.9 


165 


14.7% 


0.4% 


3-4.9 


446 


39.7% 


1.0% 


SUBTOTAL 


611 


54.4% 


1.4% 


5-6.9 


320 


28.5% 


0.7% 


7-8.9 


193 


17.2% 


0.4% 


SUBTOTAL 


513 


45.6% 


1.2% 


BENL TOTAL 


1124 


100.0% 


2.5% 


i.MATH 




MATH % 




0-2.9 


43 


7,8% 


0.1% 


3-4.9 


172 


31.1% 


0.4% 


SUBTOTAL 


215 


38.9% 


0.5% 


5-6.9 


218 


39.4% 


0.5% 


7-8.9 


120 


21.7% 


0.3% 


SUBTOTAL 


338 


61.1% 


0.8% 



MATH TOTAL 
GRAND TOTA- STUDENTS 



553 100.0% 1,3% 
44166 100.0% 
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II. STUDENTS BY LEVEL 

A. 0-4.9/I-II 23815 53.9% 

B. 5-8.9/III-IV 20351 46.1% 



C. TOT ST BY LEVEL 44166 100.0% 



CO 
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III. STUDENTS WITH POST TEST 



A. BE POST TEST 




BE % 








3-4*9 


1755 


50.4% 






OU m J% 


6-6.9 


2989 


47.5% 


7-8.9 


1298 


45.5% 


7-8.9 HSE 


1302 


34.2% 


SUBTOTAL 


5589 


43.2% 


BE TOTAL 


8502 


45.4% 


B.ESOL POST TEST 




ESOL % 


I 


5730 


49.1% 


II 


3090 


55.9% 


SUBTOTAL 


8820 


51.3% 


III 


2474 


55.9% 


IV 


1218 


57.2% 


SUBTOTAL 


3692 


56.3% 


ESOL TOTAL 


12512 


52.7% 


C.BENL POST TEST 


569 


50.6% 


D.MATH POST TEST 


298 


53.9% 



GRAND TOTAL POST TEST 



21881 49.5% 
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GAIN/ GAIN/ 
POST STUDENTS 

499 43.1% 21.6% 

909 51.8% 26.1% 

1408 48.3% 24.3% 

1338 44.8% 21.3% 

595 45.8% 20.9% 

365 28.0% 9.6% 

1933 34.6% 14.9% 



BE TOTAL 


3341 


39.3; 


17.8% 


B.ESOL GAIN 




GAIN/ 


GAIN/ 




POST 1 


STUDENTS 


I 


2275 


39.7% 


19.5% 


II 


1272 


41.2% 


23.0% 


SUBTOTAL 


3547 


40.2% 


20.6% 


III 


440 


17.8% 


9.9% 


IV 


41 


3.4% 


1.9% 


SUBTOTAL 


481 


13.0% 


7.3% 


ESOL TOTAL 


4028 


32.2% 


17.0% 


C.BENL GAIN 


170 


29.88% 


15.1% 


D.MATH GAIN 


174 


58.39% 


31.5% 
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IV. GAIN 

A. BE GAIN 

0-2.9 
3-4.9 
SUBTOTAL 
5-6.9 
7-8.9 
HSE 
SUBTOTAL 



GRAND TOTAL GAIN 7713 



* BE, BENL,MATH: Gain is one year or more 
ESOL: Gain is 20 points or more. 
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V. INSTRUCTIONAL HOURS 
A. BE 

1. 0-4.9 

2. 5-8.9 


86248 
94175 


47.8% 
52.2% 


25.0% 
27.3% 


3. BE TOTAL 


180423 


100.0% 


52.3% 


B.ESOL 

1. I/II 

2. III/IV 


106008 
48275 


68.7% 
31.3% 


30.7% 
14.0% 


3. ESOL TOTAL 


154283 


100.0% 


44.7% 


C.BENL 

1. 0-4.9 

2, 5-8.9 


4882 

3050 


61.5% 
38.5% 


1.4% 

0.9% 


3. BENL TOTAL 


7932 


100.0% 


2.3% 


D.MATH 

1. 0-4.9 

2. 5-8.9 


1519 
985 


60.7% 
39.3% 


0.4% 
0.3% 


3. MATH TOTAL 


2504 


100.0% 


0.7% 


GRAND TOTAL 


345142 


100.0% 


E. TESTING HOURS 

F. TEST HRS/INST HRS 


10673 
0.03 







GRAND TOTAL 

(A, B, C, D & E) 



355815 
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VI. CONTACT HOURS 
A. BE 



1. 0-4.9 

2. 5-8.9 


655946 
947351 


40.9% 
59.1% 


17.2% 
24.8% 


3. BE TOTAL 


1603297 


100.0% 


42.0% 


B.ESOL 








1. I/II 

2. III/IV 


1484837 
628943 


70.2% 
29.8% 


38.9% 
16.5% 


3. ESOL TOTAL 


2113780 


100.0% 


.4% 


C.BENL 








1. 0-4.9 

2. 5-8.9 


50693 
22464 


69.3% 
30.7% 


1.3% 
0.6% 


3. BENL TOTAL 


73157 


100.0% 


1.9% 


D.MATH 








1. 0-4.9 

2. 5-8.9 


13803 
10331 


57.2% 
42.8% 


0.4% 
0.3% 


3, MATH TOTAL 


24134 


100.0% 


0.6% 



GRAND TOTAL 3814368 100.0% 



E. TESTING HOURS 50199 

GRAND TOTAL 3864567 
(A, B, C, D, & E) 



C4 
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VII. CONTACT HRS/STUDENTS 
A. BE 

1. 0-4.9 113 

2. 5-8.9 73 



3. BE TOTAL 86 
B.ESOL 

1- I/II 86 

2. III/IV 96 



3. ESOL TOTAL 89 
C.BENL 

1. 0-4.9 83 

2. 5-8.9 44 



3. BENL TOTAL 65 
D.MATH 

1. 0-4.9 64 

2. 5-8.9 31 



3. MATH TOTAL 44 
GRAND TOTAL 80 

VIII. CONTACT HOURS/ INSTRUCTION HOURS 
A. BE 

1. 0-4.9 8 

2. 5-8.9 10 



3 . BE 9 
B.ESOL 

1. I/II 14 

2. III/IV 13 



3. ESOL 14 
C.BENL 

1. 0-4.9 10 

2. 5-8.9 7 



3. BENL 9 
D.MATH 

1. 0-4.9 9 

2. 5-8.9 10 



3. MATH 10 
GRAND TOTAL 65 H 
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XIV. COSTS 

A. TOTAL GRANT $15,885,435 



B. COST PER INST HR 

1. EXCLUDING TEST HRS $46.03 

2. INCLUDING TEST HRS $44.65 

C. COSl PER CONTACT HOUR 

1. EXCLUDING TEST HRS $4.16 

2. INCLUDING TEST HRS $4.11 



D. COST PER STUDENT 



$393.59 
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OTHER STUDENT INFORMATION FOR 0-8.9 AMD ESOL 
X. ETHNICITY AND RACE 



AMFP NAT 


1 

X o o 


U • *t ^ 






ASIAN 


•t w O 


xU * O 






BLACK 


13528 


w X • X. % 






HISPANIC 


A X X J t 


A ft 






WHITE/OTHER 




7 • x^ 






TOTAL ETHNICITY & RACE 


43477 


100.0% 






XI. AGE/GENDER 










A . AGE GROUPINGS • MALE 










16-20 YEARS 


2951 


17 0* 






21-24 


^ ^ w A 


18 4% 






25-44 


8994 


51. 8% 






45-59 


1804 


10 . 4% 






60+ 


405 


2.3% 






TOTAL MALE 


17356 


100 0* 


3Q 




B. AGE GROUPS: FEMALE 










16-20 YEARS 


3123 


11.8% 






21-24 


3952 


14.9% 






25-44 


14533 


54.9% 






45-59 


4022 


15.2% 






60+ 


857 


3.2% 






TOTAL FEMALE 


26487 


100.0% 


60. 


4% 


C. AGE GROUPS: TOTAL 










16-20 YEARS 


6074 


13.9% 






21-24 


7154 


16.3% 






25-44 


23527 


53.7% 






45-59 


5826 


13.3% 






60+ 


1262 


2.9% 






TOTAL AGE 


43843 


100.0% 


100. 


0% 
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